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It is nowadays a commonplace that our cultural heritage largely reflects male values and 
achievements. It was her sense of the defects of such a heritage which led East Germany's 
leading novelist, Christa Wolf, to write her best-selling Kassandra, a remarkable example of 
the continuing imaginative appeal of classical legend. Through the story of the Trojan War, 
as related by this disconcertingly unorthodox Cassandra, Christa Wolf expresses her 
commitment to the women's movement and the peace movement and her concern at what 
she sees as the increasingly self-destructive nature of modern industrial society. Like most 
of her novels, this sombre and haunting book is available in translation in the Virago Modem 
Classics series (Cassandra, London, 1984). 

Her novels are all, in some sense, autobiographical and need to be seen against the 
background of life under successive totalitarian regimes. She was born in 1929 in what was 
then the German town of Landsberg, Warthe (now in Poland); we are offered an impression 
of her childhood and schooldays from A Model Childhood. Sixteen when the war ended, as a 
student she was totally convinced by the promises of a juster society offered by the victors 
who had exposed the horrors of Auschwitz, and her early fiction whole-heartedly promoted 
the official ideals of socialist realism. For several years she was a member of the central 
committee of the East German Writers' Union, but began to encounter disapproval because 
of her increasing interest in the themes of individual self-fulfilment and the frustration of 
women's aspirations. She therefore turned to narratives which avoided the dangers of a 
contemporary setting, first to the period of Romanticism, and then, with Kassandra (1983), 
to the Mycenaean age. Her attitude has consistently been one of confidence in the high 
ideals which the GDR proclaimed but did not practise, and though her position has become 
increasingly controversial, her case illustrates very clearly the problems of an individual 
stand for honesty and integrity under a corrupt regime which she persisted in believing 
capable of reform from within. 

Cassandra in her own right 

Cassandra thus exemplifies the widespread and long established practice of using classical 
myth to render acceptable truths unpalatable to authority. Christa Wolf's interest in indeed, 
her sense of a special affinity with - the figure of Cassandra arose, she tells us, from reading 
a translation of the Agamemnon just before a trip to Greece. 'Cassandra, I saw her at once. 
She, the captive, took me captive; herself made an object by others, she took possession of 



me. Later I would ask when, where, and by whom the pacts were joined that made this 
magic. It worked at once. I believed every word she said; so there was still such a thing as 
unqualified trust ... It seemed to me that she was the only person in the play who knew 
herself. 1 Thus began her attempt to answer the question 'Who was Cassandra before people 
wrote about her?' The Homeric epics, in her view, represent the literary traditions of a male 
dominated society which had superseded an earlier system in which women enjoyed much 
greater authority. In Cassandra she attempts to counter the distortion produced by the 
prevalence of male values, above all by the glorification of war, and her narrator, here 
depicted as Priam's favourite daughter, is one of the few women of heroic legend with some 
significance in her own right, not merely as someone's wife, mother, daughter, or sister. 

Her Cassandra is unmistakably cast in the same mould as her other heroines, being, like 
them, serious-minded, intelligent, mildly self-absorbed, unaffected by any religious relief. 
The Trojan War takes on a rather strange aspect when viewed through her eyes, and 
Cassandra should certainly not be supposed to be historically reliable. The narrative is 
substantially indebted to Robert Graves' eccentric work on Greek legend (The Greek Myths 
(1955)). There is also much sheer invention, of which the most striking instance is 
Cassandra's long love-affair with Aeneas, to whom she bears twin sons. 

Why, you might wonder, did she not escape with him? 'He tried to order me. It was 
senseless to throw oneself into inevitable destruction, he said. She protests: "Soon, very 
soon, you will have to become a hero." "Yes!" you cried. "And so?" I saw by your eyes that 
you had understood me. I cannot love a hero. I do not want to see you being transformed 
into a statue.' Having shared Cassandra's horrified observation of the corruption of Trojan 
values as the war dragged on, we shall understand why she could not bear to witness her 
lover's transformation into a hero. 
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